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ABSTRACT 

Information on child sexual abuse is most meaningful 
and effective when given to the child from a parent. To investigate 
the kinds of prevention information that is exchanged in households 
and the obstacles to effective exchange, 521 Boston parents (187 
male, 334 female), with children aged 6 to 14, were interviewed. The 
interview focused on knowledge of sexual abuse, instruction given to 
children, incidence and how it was handled, and a self-administered 
section on respondents' childhood sexual abuse experiences. An 
analysis of the results show that in spite of a surprising amount of 
knowledge about the problem of sexual abuse, only 29 percent of the 
parents had talked with their children about it. Mothers tended to 
discuss the subject with their children more than fathers, with the 
majority of parents feeling that age 9 was an appropriate age for 
talking about sexual abuse. Overall, parents tended to be vague in 
their discussions and relatively complacent, doubting that abuse 
would occur to their child in their neighborhood. Further reasons for 
avoiding talking with their children were age of child, fear of 
frightening the child, and overall reticence in discussing sex. The 
two biggest motivators for parents communicating with children about 
sexual abuse were hearing about abuse that happened to someone else 
in the neighborhood or social network, and having been victimized 
themselves. (BL) 
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Writers and picfessicnals have bequn to turn their attention 
in recent years to the problem of preventing child sexual abuse. 
Books, curricula fcr schccl children, and even traveling drama 
groups have all appeared with a commcu goal cf trying to alert 
children, parents ard prcf essicnals tc the problem before it 



occ urs. 

Several features of the problem cf sexual abuse make it 

particularly important to approach through a strategy cf priioaiv 
preventioD. ' H^j.".aj.jf 

scone^^ appears to fce a problem of widespread 

Several studies of adults reporting on their own 
childhood now suggest that a large fraction of all 
Q« ^^ti'^atfs ^ange frcm 15 to 345? of all girls and 3 to 

?qfl?^ ^Hqp?^ ''^^^n ^''"^^ victimization tFiukelhcr, 1979, 
l!tn^' I ^S82). These numbers make it clear thai 

sexual abuse is a manor public mental health problem that needs 
to be combatted through an approach that will reach a wide 
segment of the Fcpclation. 

2) Evidence suggests that most incidents of child «=exual 
iQ^Q^ ^«o. lepcrted tc any adult vhen they occur (Pinkelhor, 
1979; 1982a) , so most victimized children are unlikely to be 
helped arter theii victiniaaticn. This underlines the inportance 
of reaching childier befcre victimization occurs. 

3) Even when they are identified, there is nc assuzance that 
most victims are helped ir the aftermath. Not many child ?are oJ 
mental health workers have the training and expertise tc treat 
child sexual abuse. ^Treatment programs do not exist in many 
communities. 

^ U) Work with children vho have been abused suggests that 
abuse could be prevented in many instances if childier had had 
prior instruction. Lack of knowledge or uncertainty about norms 
of behavior often plays a role in a child's victimization. For 
example: 

Z~ children often say they were confused and misled by the 
offender's insisterce that the sexual activity was proper, and 
normal. 

refuse" ^^^-"-^^^^ cften say they did not know they. had a right to 

^ I";, '^^^■^^^^^ cften say they did not believe they would be 
detended by other adults (including parents) if they refused or 
complained. 

'i-u '1, "^Ijilf^en often say they were thrown off their guard when 
the adult behaved in a way that they had never been led to 
expect. 
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educa?irabout°^>,I*n^\i'"*f suggests that children properly 
?ooo Jni. problem of sexual ahuse might be suhstantially 

less vulnerable tc victiitizaticn . i-auxiaaay 

with ?JevlntiSi'"if''^^,-if^°'' properly educated? These ccncerued 
v7nS f ^^^■'■^ sexual abuse have been worried about the 

^iev Lve"''n J^^'' receive (Sanford, 1980). 

i^lorma?Inn ^^^^ children rarely get sufficient 

iha? iJin^m^J-^'"" *° ^^^^^^ victiirizaticr, and that 

timed. receive is vsually misleading and poorly 

ECIE CF PAEEN3S 

particSlaSv^'^r?; lll^'l the education of children has focussed 
particularly cn tie role that parents play. Professionals sense 
the , enormous opportunity and advantage that parents hJve ?o 
J ccupared to the limited opportunitites 

emoyed by the prcf essionals themselves. Parents are clearlv ?n 
a pavotal positict to .rake a large con trib^tion^o i??^^^^^ 
prevention for a number of reasons. errorrs at 

■in thing, sexual abuse can occur to a child verv earlv 

h-^iii-hird-ofLcra^ycii^ t^^'i^^^i- - ^ ---- - 

..erill?°fmlii|-^la^%??ci-?ir su\ie%\Tlhou\°l^nfy° 
be imparted to children by their parents. ProfessicnaJc cowed 
of ret'LeS with this ideology, of ten fle^'a'gr^at'^Se^l 
il n^ion?^ about discussing such subjects with children. Thus 
If parents dc ret nenticE certain matters to children, there is 
no assurance that other adults will. 

Thirdly, nuclh abuse is committed bv familv mom>oT-c = 
parents may be tie only authorities who can eSJaJe in pS?ention 
Ho^'i^'^.'M'"'^ effective against this kind'cf fa.il^ afuse! 

h.Lv^ fcr example, is a teacher who warns a child abou^ 

the behavior of certain close relatives? a child is nuch mere 
apt to believe such cautions wheii imparted by a parent. 

parents have a great advantage in beinc able to 

kno^c^'^pj"^?""^"^ °^ ^^r^' ^^""^ vith'what the child al?ead? 
kno*s. Parents are aware of children's level cf kncwlcdqe with 

nn.''ic. ^° • Children will be better Ible to 

know^efn^ .t^^^^^i^^'^^ ^= presented in the ccntext of 

knowledge they already have. 

enable^^'fihiiS^n ^f^^^^Y Prevention of child sexual abuse is to 
nf^:;^ „u *^ f^^^ °^ she can appeal for help from a 

nnonf Children about child sexual abuse, i? 

?ffi i^l l^^^ comnurication^ The mere fact that children 
feel confident that they can go to their ^tent for help cr 
information abcut the prcblem may make them less vulnerahl'e to 
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^y.iTA^'^'^ ^l^''^ impcxtant reasons «^ formation about 

Child sexual abuse is more meaningful and etU ° wher it ccine« 

from a parent. Y€t the assunption is videspi that parents 

neqlect this responsibility and opportunity. present ctudy 

was an attempt tc assess what kinds cf preveB i information 
that qets exchanged in most households, 
otstacles to a ncre effective exchange. 



and what seen to be the 



STOEY EESIGN 

The study ccisisted cf a survey of adults 
metropolitan area who had children age 6 tc U, 
at the time. The Survey Research Center of the 
Massachusetts, which conducted tfce survey, 
proiability sanpJe cf ^,3^H households, all 

screened for the presence of a child between the ages cf 6"and 
Of the 70C licuseho3d£ that fit the study requirements, 
interviewers were able to conduct interviews with 521 parents- a 
response rate cf m%. 



in the Boston 
.ivinq with them 
University of 
drew an area 
of which were 



=,r,r,T.«Jf™^r? interviewers conducted the interviews, which lasted 
approximately an hour. The interview included questions about 
what respondents kiew abcut the prcblen cf sexual abuse, whether 
and how they had instructed their children on the problem, 
whether their chi3c had ever tc their knowledqe been the victim 
of sexual abuse and, if so, how they had dealt with it= a final 
self-administered secticn of the interview asked about 
respondents' own childhood sexual abuse experiences. 

survey was designed tc include both fathers and mothers. 
However, because 205? of the families were single parent 
households headed by women, the sex ratio of the study wa^ 
somewhat skewed ard ircluded jtst 187 men compared to 334 women." 

On other characteristics, the sample was quite typical of 

the Eostcn pcpuJaticn as a whole. Eiqhty-nine percent of the 

parents were white, 6?? black and 355 hispanic. (Bcstcii has a 

small minority pcpulaticr for a larqe city.) The maiority [56%) 

of the respondents were Catholic, 26X were Protestant, 9% were 

Jewish, and 7?^ *ere ether or no reliqion. In terms of total 

°f the sa up le fell below 510,000, while 2555 
made 535 ,000 or more. 



f ^^1% ^*f^ requirement that the adult be a parent and 
have a child at least 6 years old, the sample was scirevhat cider 
than the adult pcpulaticn cf Boston in qeneral. The median aqe 
was 38, with only 8 percent of the sample under the ace 30. At 
the s a tee tine, sirce a parent still had to be livinq with his or 
her child to be included in the study, not many cider adults were 
included. Only 1% cf the sample was 50 or over. 

Seventy-two percent of the respondents were employed, onlv 
three percent ccrsidered theirselves uremployed and the rest were 
primarily homemakers. In terms of education, only 12?? of the 
respondents had ict completed hiqh schccl, 33% had a hiqh school 
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diploma but no more, 33% had some collece or a cclleqe degree and 
15% had teen tc graduate schccl. 

TALKIKG AEOUT SEX AEOSE 

Our most inpci-tant cbiective was to find out whether parents 
had ever talked with their children about child sexual abuse. We 
approached the suhiect by first asking parents about whether they 
had talked with their children about a whole range of emotionally 
laden subiects, ranging from suicide to abortion. The question 
read, "Can ycu remember a situation where you talked to your 

child about 7" The list of topics, accompanied by the per 

cent of parents wfcc had discussed them is shown in Table 1. 

Some emotional topics — death, kidnapping, pregrancy and 
birth and ever drugs seemed to be relatively easy to discuss 
and had been brought up by the vast majority of parents. Sexual 
abuse, however, was not one of the easy topios. It was the next 
to least often disoussed subject on the list, being a little 
easier to talk about than birth control, and a Jittle inore 
difficult than ahcrtion. Cnly 29% of the parents said they had 
talked with their children about sexual abuse. 

Although. few parents had talked to their children explicitly 
about sexual abuse, this was not the full story. We had found in 
our pretesting that irany parents insisted on gualifying their 
answer to our question. "No," they would say, "I haver' t talked 
about sexual abuse, at least net in sc manj words." or they might 
say, "Well, I scit cf talked about it." 

the 2591 who had discussed sexual abuse directly, an 
additional 3 1% cf the parents we interviewed said tley had had 
some conversation vith their child where the? believed they were 
talking about sexual abuse, but perhaps not in a direct wav r«:ee 
Table 2) , 

We asked people for more specifics abctt these 
conversations, arc they gave us examples of what they meant. "I 
told him not to get into stranger's cars", said one parent. "I 
cautioned him abcut talking to strange people and gettinq into 
cars or taking candy." "Some people are mentally ill ard do bad 
things to childrer," said arother. 

A very common pattern was for parents to talk about 
kidnapping and thirl< they vere warning a child about sexual abuse 
at the same time. They would caution children about getting into 
cars or going with strangeis into the voods. The image of sexual 
abuse viould be part of what was on their mind, but they would not 
mention it specifically. The enphasis they gave the child was 
not to accept favors or rides from strangers. 

A nuEber cf ether parents hastened to tell us that although 
they themselves had not talked with the children about sexual 
abuse, some othei person had. In most cases this other person 
vias the respondent's spouse. 
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It is hard tc knew exactly how accurate that fiqure 11155) 
IS. Seme spouses may not have really kncwn whether their partner 
had really talked atevt it. other spouses may have assumed that 
the partner had, when in fact the partner's discussicr wa«: verv 
vaqu€ er indirect. " ^ 

Cur impression was that it was socially desirable fcr a 
parent to say that they or someene else had indeed told the 
child. Our fiqures suqqest that only a minority of children qot 
told and that ever these estimates vere inflated by people's qood 
intentions. 

MC1HEES VS. FAIHEES 

As miqht be expected, mothers did a much better ieb of 
talking with their childrer. about sexual aiuse thaJ did fathersf 
Thirty-six per cent of the mothers said they had disetssed the 
subiect compared te only ^5% of the fathers {F=26. p<.001). 
This IS very consistent with everything we ktcw abcut 
child-rearinq arc sexual sccializa tien. Warning children about 
the danqers in the world and giving them information about <=ex 
both seem to te mere the province of motherc than fathers 
fEoberts, et al. , 1979). This is net necessarily becavse mothers 
are more conceried about the potential danger than are fathers. 
Both men and wonen expressed egual levels of concern and 
awareness about the problem of abuse. Eather, aocording te the 
division cf respcrsibilities it American families, it seems to 
fall to mothers to translate these concerns to their children. 

Compared to the difference between mothers and fathers, the 
difference between sons and daughters was negligible. In spite 
of the fact that sexual victimization is generally seen as a 
problem that aff^ts girls more than boys, both sons ^and 
daughters were talked to {or perhaps we should say, iqiored) in 
roughly egual Fropcrticns. If there was a difference it 
primarily concerned what the fathers did. Fathers had a slightly 
more difficult tine mentioning anything about sexual abuse to 
their daughters than their sons. Only 11% spoke to their 
daughter compared tc 19% who spoke to sons, a difference that was 
not significant at the .C5 level. For mothers there was no 
difference. 



Age of the child was a factor, but not a very stronq factor, 
in whether a parent had talked with their children about sexual 
abuse. Naturally cider children were somewhat more likely to 
have been enliqhtened than younqer ones. 

?rior to aqe 9, the rumber cf parents who had said somethinq to 
their children hovers between 14 and 20%.-. From 10 cn, the number 
of parents who have talked with their children shoots up to 
between 32 and 405. 



of 



Aqe 9 seems to be somethinq 
watershed. And m fact, when we asked parents, in another 
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K^^J thcuqht was the most appropriate for 

ilf lT^ of rchinl'r^ -nf^^. answer the^qave wal 9!°! 

llv^ iJt ? -iu "^"^ ^^^"^ ^^"""^ relationship to whether parents 

9ne factor. Soire parents talk to their very young children a b^ut 
many parents do not do so even wilh their very iDa^ure 



it. And 
children. 



til .lllV"' •'^'L^^^''^ differed from fathers in what they caw 
alvice talkiL'Jn%\'-?r '^^^^i^'^ children. Mothers Jendedio 

rSni:?^; ^ ° children more than a year earlier thai fatherc 

Tt^IIII p< ;o?? "-"P-^-^ t° the father 

L- : ' There were no siqnificant differences in 

estiirates for tcy as opposed tc qirl children. ^^^^rences xn 

specific^^PVPn^^^r*''^ whether the parents rementered any 

lHlf.f\ 'I r^^^^ .xampleri"hat Sany'prren rhad°'ce'jn 

stories about sexual abuse cn TV or in the newspaper during "ttl 
previous year. We also knew that -many of ^K/ had Jear^abou? 
of'Mxu'a" 'a^use" J'"^ T ' ^'^^^^ b'len'^he victim' 

Sire i^Jlientiafir rrn.^t'r"^ concerns 
wi^h their Child. ^ ^^-^^ *° ^i^^cuss sexual abuse 

4.V '^^^'■'■^ ^ shews parents answers tc four questions ahoii+ u^v 

HuJLT-^^^^v 

iiers^rdi^q.-sfc^irs^rn ?sr:^dL^^ 

Sowpvir ^^"^^ 'PP^^^ *° catalysts in scire fa^^^iel 

extreL;^^^ L.!^l^ A'oH wSJt S^mp?^f ?hei?^ri^s^Ls?St Sft 

'the'"edi:'''fr'om'''n '""H'' they^hear about sexual abus^^'W^oSqh 
the media, from neiqhtors and relatives and the cchool mav 

*° somethinq they wouldnU othlrwLe be 
inclined to do: brinq up the difficult subject of sexual abuse. 

WHAT PARENTS SAID 

It was not possible, unfortunately. to -haicp m^r-y, 
trike"?rtS^i/i;-iJ'" '^^^ "i^-^ l^ast of'?he ^frlnts^SaS 

ti^^fc u r =^'"^1 ^^"se. When we asked 

Parents «hat they actually had said to their childien th^ir 
answers made us very skeptical of hew veil children had in Jact 
any reafuse ' ''''''' ''^ information they qct vculd bfof 

Those parents who had talked about sexual abuse had not been 
shy abcut the subiect. Host said they had had several 
discussions with the child ahout it. The' median rumble of 
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aiscussicns was actually 5.3 ana a ciuarter of the parents said 
they had had ten discussions or more. If discussicns had really 
been that frequert, there shculd have been much opportunity for 
the child to pose questions and become familiar with tie subject. 

fl!lrff^^"°^*l--^'' in. spite of the quantity of the discussions, 
i^nv^^ of discussions seems to have left iruch tc te desired. 
Hany of these discussions appeared to te little nore than an 
extension of the discussicns cf kidnappinq,. The reticence about 
.he actual nature of sexual abuse crept into the ccrversaticns cf 
even those whc said they had talked about the subject directly. 
The result was that many children did not he^r' ar entirely 
accurate or useful account cf the subject. ^itxi-eiy 

,«irry.J°^^,^^^^^■^^'J^ "^f^ parents a list of possible matters they 
miqht have aenticred tc their child when they had their 
discussion about sexual abuse (Table ^) . The natter that 
received the nest attention accordinq tc parents was the warninq 
not to be lured into someone's car. In truth, cnly a email 
amount of child sexual abuse occurs in offenders' cars. This was 
obviously a subject more appropriate to a discussion cf 
kidnappmq thar a discussicn of sexual abuse. 

1^°*^!!*' tlie sexual parts of the discussicn cf sexual 
abuse, in other wcrds, the information that identified the real 
nature of the problem, was the information that was nest often 
left out. Only Uc-thims cf the parents in their discussion of 
sexual abuse mentioned the possibility of someone tryinq tc 
remove the child's clcthes. Only three-quarters mentioned a 
situation where an adult miqht try to exhibit their sex orqan«= 
inappropriately tc the child. Ihis suqqests" that important 
pieces cf information were in many cases missirq from the 
parent-child discussicns. 

The most serious omission in the discussions cf sexual abuco 
concerned the rature of the persons whc miqht try to molest the 
child. It IS abudantly evident that most parents cnly talked to 
their childrer atcut the possibility of abuse by strangers. The 
possibility of abuse by friends and particularly the possibility 
of abuse by fanily neirbers, went larqely unmentioned. 

i-h^r, people in two ways about what kinds cf offenders 

they had warned their children about. First we just asked 
parents, "What people or kind of people did you tell him/her tc 
watch out for?" and ther wrote down their spontaneous answers. 
Then we read them a list of possible people they cculd have 
mentioned as cfferders ard asked them if they had specifically 
mentioned any of these. Column 1 of Table 5 shews their 
.spontaneous answers, and column 2 shows their choices after we 
qave them the list. 

People overwhelninqly remembered their discussicns cf sexual 
abuse as revclviiq arcund stranqers. One in five said they 
warned about possible acquaintances. Very few mentioned anything 
about family nenbers. fher we "reminded" them about the subject 
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of offenders who the child might already know, a little ever half 
"remeiDterea" that they had said scLthinq about sucS peoplef 
?L'T^^^ ^''^u prompting, only 22?J of the respondents- said 

that they had warned their children about the possibility of 
sexual abuse at the hands of a family member. 

Even these runbers nay be misleading. The large difference 
between the figures for "spontaneous msi^ticn" and "cKIon 
prompt" in Table 5 suggests that even if parent.', did meltion 
acguaintances or family members, we doubt they were ctrcnSv 
emphasized. Ibe parents obviously had not rememblr^d ?hem 
t^^rt^r"^^^ '° i-niPortant part of the conversation. Hha^ 

^^nn* .^""^""^^y remembered was that they had warned the child 
child. T^^* probably wiat got emphasized to the 

in rJt/"^!° ^^^^^ parents what they had told their child to do 
parentl ha% l"n. ^ns^,ers showed that 

offender ^n/?f r^if ^ 1) qet away from the 

offender, and 2) tel3 sciecne aboct the experience, m general 
these are good things for a child to do. But the liSi 
suggestion, at least, is primarily useful in dealing lill 
molestation by strarqers. Se suspect parents did not give enouqh 
attention to such thinqs as sayinq no in an assI^Uve waf 
something that is auch mere relevant in the case of a Send or' 
relative who is attemptinq to abuse. "lena or 

WHICH PARENTS TAIF 

to taiv^^ii^'i?!?^^ ^-1^ some kinds of parents would be irore apt 
to talk to their childier about child sexual abuse than others 
Perhaps havinq more education, or beinc a professicnaircr being 
a member of a ycurgei generation might make a parent better able 

llrAt'^T.^?-^ '° '^^ analyzed the likeiihccd o? a 

parent talking tc his cr her child by all the background and 
demographic variables collected in tte survey. acKg..ouna and 

diffe?e??e^^^°?^^J^Jf^ background variables made any 

n^fr!^?^lc:-/ education, income, age, occupation, racel 

place of residerce, religicn or degree of religiousity 



: ^' --^^-iM-i-v-u uj- ut;qj.ee or reiiqiousitv were 

inconseguential in predicting their likelihood cf talking to 
^hai'' ^^^^^ particularly surprised 

nSrL^f ^^r^t^!^ parents did no letter job than lower-class 
wn^k^^c' °° blue-collar 

v,*^i attests to the real difficulty cf talking to 

fJn"^- 1°^'' Prcbleir. It was a difficulty that cut across 

educational backgrounds and class lines. 

However, one qrcup cf parents did do a significantly better 
lob of talking to their children about sexual abuse! iLce were 
the parents who had theioseaves been victimized. Forty-six pS 
■ u.'J^^ parents who were abused themselves had talked to 

fF^S 20 ' n<%%/'V^''"' °^ other parents 

[F-10.20, P<.05). This can be seen as both an enccuracirg and a 

discouraging firdarg. It is oncouraging that former victims try 
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to stop the cycle of abuse by alertinc their cwn children to the 
problen. it is disccuragirq because it suggests that in our 
current culture only a maior traumatic personal history can jolt 
parents into overccning their reticence. And even then, less 
than half the parents who themselves iad been directly affected 
hy abuse troke with the dcninant pattern of avoidance. 

WF-ST KEEES PAEENTS FEOH TALKIKG 

=,v,«„4.^^^ evidence that parents avoid talking to their children 
about sexual abuse is guite dramatic as is the evidence that thi«: 
ayoicance cuts across nest social groupings. The important 
question for people interested in the field of sexual abuse 
prevention then beoones vh^. Se know frcm other parts of our 

TJ^v^r.tS^-/^°''t^ ''^^"^ "^^^"^ ^^'^'^ ^^'^^^ ^ serious problem. 
They rated it nuoh nore sericus than other potentially traumatic 
events of childhood such as having a friend die or havirg rarentc 
get a divorce. ihey acknoviledged that it occurs to a larqe 
number of children. They know many people in their social 
network who have been victinized (includinq themselves) or who 
have children who have been victimized (Finkeahor/ 1S82) . Yet 
they do not put this knowledqe or concern into action. Faced 
with their own children, they avoid the subject. 

i-h^-jT-'^^^T,^!^^ direct way to find out why people do not talk to 
their children atott seiual abuse is to ask them. So we asked 
them. When we did this in our pretesting, we found that certain 
answers oame up aqam ard again. So in the larger survey these 
were the mam answers we gave the parents in the full survey to 
ohoose from. !lhc£e answers along «ith the number of parents in 
our survey who ohose them, are shown in Table 7. 

fr^r- It^is ap^P?J^€°*^from Table 7 that parents have many excuses 
for not talking about sexual abuse. They say it i^ a difficult 
subiect to disccss. They said they did not wish to frighten 
their child. Some saw their chile as teinq in little danger of 
bemq abused. Scne said the child was still too young to' talk 
about the subiect. Several of these explanations deserve come 
more detailed discussion. 

CMi^ ijl little ranger - 

„-i4.;, ^t-'^'^^H^h^^^^'^^^^^}^ °° °€ed to discuss a danqer 

with a child if they horestly believe the child is very unlikely 
to encounter such a danqer. And 555? of the parents who did not 
talk to their child said just that: they felt there was little 
danqer that their child would he abused. when we ran a 
discrimnant aralysis or the parents who did and did not talk, 
this was the question above all others that was most efiective in 
distinquishmq between the twcqrcups. Apparently a great many 
parents do not see their children as teinq in any danqer, and a^ 
a result decline tc talk tc them about the problem. 
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r.„v,T suqqest the n^ed to raise the level of 

public knowledqe abcut the prevalence cf the problem. But what 
IS surprising about this idea is that from other data in the 
survey we would have said that public alarm is already quite 
hiqh. For example, when we asked parents to estimate lew often 
they tbouqht sexual abuse ccctrred, over SO? of the parents said 

'^^^^ " ^° or more- when we asked ?hem 
whether they knew scnecne «hc had ever been abused, /ns said yes. 

knew^Jha^r^ '° '^"^ environment. Tie parent^ 

qenerar^lSe' H ackncwledqe that children in 

?hat f.lrr^l * ^ ! sexual atus€ and another to ackncwledqe 

that the danqei extends tc ycui o«n child. People often maintain 
+ >,J ^^i^^u °^ security ahout unpleasant events ty believing 

that they only happen to ether people. For example, 6 19 of o^? 
parents believed they lived in a neighborhood that was safer than 

"i!''^'^^ "^^^ °f sexual aLsed! 

only 45? said they thouqht that th-eir neiqhbcrhccd was mere 

f!vnf?°"^v, ^^'''f^^?^* Ol'vicusly parents minimize the danger of 
sexual abuse to their own children even in the face of knowledge 
that sexual abuse is prevalent. 

Fear of Frightening the Child- 

«=exual^°IhSL*^ic''^''^°il'..^'^^ '^^^y Piofessionals, pcint out that 
^exuai abuse is a hard tcpic to raise because it can easily and 

cS?!f T.^'i^ frighten a child. What adult is eager tc gfve"^ the 
S^sh to do hffni\''^ jews that there are people in the world who 

^'^^ ccmparison with J-idnappinq 

IS instructive. Aliost all the parents had talked to their 
children about kidnapping. it is hard to iiragine tiat^ child'. 
^n!;^^nl^°° °f kidrapping cculd be any less frightening than their 
conception of sexual abuse. To give chidren the idea tha? 

them see their family again seems a far scarier thirg than tc let 
children know that theie are people in the world who may try to 
touch their sex organs. Especially to a young child with a 

Jni™J^'^''%''°'''^^*^^'° ^'^^ ^ distinct and alarming 

conception of separation, kidnapping would seem like a far mere 
potent fear tc plant ir a child's mind. The irony is that 
kidnapping is a relatively rare event, yet parents .ain tlei^ 
JJ^'ooS numbers. Kichael Agopian estimates 

25,000 children are kidnapped in this country every year, and 
that nest of thes€ are childrei kidnapped bj their own parents in 
the course of etstcdy disputes. The number of child^in kidnapped 
by strangers is probably only measured in a few hurdreds. 

In contrast to kidnapping, sexual abuse is neacured in 
hundreds cf theusards of children every year. If Jven loi of all 
children are sexually victimized during their childhccd {and all 
current surveys itdicate that the figure is probably higher then 
this), then given about 20 million children under the ace of 16 
^nnT.c°"^ expect ever a hundred thousand victimizations in the 
course of any year. Sexual abuse occurs nueh mere frequently 
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wtliii ii«t «•« t««t i4i tell • afectt miuX 

ffif mm mm9%» ««• «fp^l«i««w i« mM %H p«ccitt it tsctiMc 
#i tit wwttf j««i«i«t ti«v niMwivtc m •wg b^a 
«i|«|MMiiii i*i m Mi tiNNP ii»Mt • %Mti «f isif<« p«f««t« 

ttkM i|.iii«i!ii#ft« ^ww^ «|«y tliik tl«t it iiill 

NWtti^ *l*l#f It 4t tUwi «|»il«, tiMf miBfc tl»«t tll« 

fl#«fWilf» mmm^ immmt Im %h€ «iji€«mil«« will u h9tut 

*i**ji^f!S***!!t!* **f5 i»«f ^i*«^^tS!«i4M it «« ««it foe 

HmUm m inm tW mUi «la •li«ff tl« t^mt tuiiki M 
fL^Jf* t# N t«fiiii it it «tii«iii««t u mi* so woata ia 
tiif ^iMNilii ^ « mm •Id ciaiff«i «loi<lt Uat too fQ£ 
<fl9l#« f«# ilHi* «» •«< pf«at« «lio M f ytaff old «bildroB 
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iMmi # «ll ftiim Clllot fM#af«l iadleatas tiat pacoBtc 
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««jl<ct to aisco££ tith their children a wide variety of sex 
related sublects such as contraception, intercourse, venereal 
iT?**** "asturtatict and sc forth (Eober ts, gt al. , 19*6). one 
obvicas reason sty sexual abuse nay be more difficult to talk 
aboot than kidnapping is the fact that kidnapFinq does not 
involve sex. 

Rovever, He liere surprised to find in our survey cf parents 
that sexual ahcse was rot 1cst harder to talk about than 
Xldnappina, it vas apparently harder to talk about thai a wide 
assortrent of ether sextal subjects. Parents in our survey 
talked about honosexuality, intercourse and even abortion mere 
freaucDtlT that they did abcut sexual abuse, cnly contraception 
vas a sublect nore difficult to discuss. So sexual abtse may be 
even icrc difficult to talk about than other sexual subjects. 

HoijevBr, before we theorize about why sexual abuse niqht be 
■ore difCicult to talk abctt than homosexuality, we should hasten 
to say that our findings on this matter do not aqree with the 
Roberts jgj; iJ. study, the one other research that surveyed 
patents discussions with children on a variety of sexjual issues. 
In that Cleveland study, parents apparently found it easier ■ to 
talk with their ctildren about "nclestation" than about such 
sublects. as abortion, homosexuality, masturbation and 
Intercourse. Nevertheless, all sexual topics are hard for 
parents to discuss, and sexual abuse may be one of the harder 
ones. 

Farents have a hard time talkinq abcut sex for a rumber of 
reasons. For ere thing, parents often feel they lack the 
Knowledge, vocabulary and practice to speak about sexual matters 
coafortafcly. iley fear embarrassing themselves in front of 
children by appearinq to be iqnorant, tcnque-tied or corfused. 

Secondly, sexual topics usually trigger many strong 
eiotlonal feelings for parents. They may renind parents of 
sexual enkarrassneits fron their own life. They may provoke 
feelings about sexual dlssatisfaoticns or disappoiitirents that 
still ccDcern then today. Parents may be aware of the fact that 
they are confused about certain issues of sexual values — like 
the advisability cf premarital sex. And they are aware that 
dlscuisions of sex may call upon tien to talk about their own 
experience or give opinioBS about these troublesome issues. 
Since discussions of sex seem like such an eirotioral ninefield, 
■any parents choose to skiit this territory entirely. 

Moreover, children often collaborate in the avoidance of 
sexual dlscusfilcBi. it is not lust that childrer sense parents 
reticence and enlarrassmert. Children, too, learn early the 
culture *8 paradoxical message about sex: it is bad to appear to 
be interested Ir sex, but it is also bad to appear to be ignorant 
of It. To talk with parents about sex ofter iirplies both that 
one it Interested it sex, but also that one lacks knowledge. So 
thev not only avoid bringing up sex with parents, they scnetiites 
resist even when tie parent takes the initiative. 
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Discussions of sexual ahuse do not really n€€d-+r ho 
nf^fn^r.' "t:^ ' ^^^^ °f =^^"^1 informaUoi, somethinrmos? 

shou^d^n^ i^r^''^. * "° childrer that tSev 

Plav %ith his private parts, without a lengthy discussicn about 

i.forSj--a ^\ii| ha"s^rt\1^L\t:?";roJ^elt%d^i?e/°aL^ a^lfn^t 
«iSoit%'"'^' warninqs abot? "hands ?h| pLts.' 

hi if context in which to .rake sense of this nfy 

= -it ^^-"-^ *° ^^^^ ccmplete discussicns abcut 

s:L\\\\rn\%^^\%-.- i.%-3\\%%^^t\:^%\^^^ -oil a^al?:- 

inforL^?Ion;"IbJu%"^s^^ch"-sen%^^\^^r^\breSL H slllll .ll^.^Ht 
some easy formulas, possibly like this' "hands i^ the ;Jn?s" 
warning. This may have been part of what paresis Jad in TiM 
when they responded sc readily to the answer tLt i^ ^?ust Jad 
not occurred to them to talk about tie subject" (see ?able 7) 
cnmJnrf '^'"^ ''t kidnapping receives sulh unlversLi 

comment from parents, for example, is that such fornulas do exist 
on this subiect, fcr exanple: "don't get into a car wi + h I 
stranger", "don't take candy from a stranger-^etc! ^e fcr.ula' 
of V. T ^ specific and limited messag^ ^o pass 

on to their children. Jlthough parents may have inacined that 
such formulas weie pictectirg their child against sexullabusl 

.'"^n ^= *he case. Obviously some neV 

lulTecl popularized tc help parents bro^?? the 
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nr-^viiS ^^i*^ °^ surprising kncwledqeability about the 

?ha"Lrents ^ ^^'^^^ ' '^^^^ -PPear fr'om our Eos?on surv'e? 

tJl^r- ^.^^^^ °f communicating with 

JJrj i,^^^^^''^" .^^f"* ^his is a serious failure. We know 

that child sexual abuse is a large scale prctleit that «ill tcuch 

tJS tin^n^= ?f nary children, if «e have ai^y ambition to reduce 
the toll of the problem, we must begin tc insure that children 
get better iDslrcction about what sexual abuse is and how to 
avoid It. ° 

From talking tc cur Bcstcn parents, it would anpear that = 

?i"rs?V'i i'''"" 'I ielpinrSaJe"?r ic do'fhis! 

x5 be impressed with the seriousness 

and the immediacy of the prohlem. Although thev ar^ 
knowledgeable abcut it, it nay still be too easy ?or Jhim lo 
relegate it to a dusty corner of their awareness, m particular 
they n€ed to be persvaded that their own child co^ld b4 
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victiBized. In spite of their kncwledqe, parents seened tc be 
relatively comirlace it, dcubting that abuse would occur to their 
child or in their own neighborhood. Kowever, they said that one 
of the things that nost nctivated them to talk with their 
children was hearing about abuse ttat had occurred tc scnecne 
else IE their neigtbcrhccd or extended social network. Moreover, 
the parents with the best records of talking with their children 
were those whc had been victimized themselves. These are the 
parents who really are familiar with the risk, so tley dc net 
leave the matter tc chance. 



Another strategy that needs to be pursued is tc heJt parents 
to ^ break througi their persistent reticence about bringing up 
sexual matters *ith their children. Although it may be only a 
second best apprcach, parents can be taught to give warnings 
about sexual victimization that do net reguire then tc engage 
their childrer ir elaborate discussions of sex. As seme parents 
are persuaded that education about sexual abuse can be dene prior 
to and separate frcn general sex education, they may do more of 
It. Cne thing that will assist them a great deal in this task is 
If educators prcvide paients with isimply remembered formula 
phrases and contexts through which they can provide -warnings 
about sexual abuse. These formulas may be a good vehicle for 
getting help to children even from the nost sexually inhibited 
Parents. 



Ultimately, the responsibility for educating childiean abcut 
the problem cf sexual abuse will have to be shared by other 
people outside the fanily, as well. In this regard, it is 
encouraging tc rcte frem the survey that parents seem to be very 
willing to accept help. There was a very widespread support 
among the Bostor parents for the schools providing information on 
sexual abuse to children. This support has been also recognized 
by educators who lave gore into schools vith specially formulated 
programs dealing with the problem. In spite of these successes, 
relatively few school systens have made a conscious effort to 
insert education alouf; sexual abuse into their curricu Itn. Those 
concerned about tie problen should intensify their efforts to get 
schools to help. It will probably take a concerted effort or the, 
part of chile', welfare professionals, parents, schools, and even 
the media to bring about the changes necessary to insure that 
children g<it sufficient and accurate information about the 
problem of sexual abuse and how to avoid it. 
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Table 1. Difficult Subjects Parents 

Haa Discussed Hith Their Child 



QnK-i^^w Discussed 

t^^Zl (N=517) 

Death 22 
Kidnapping 



Pregnancy and birth 



84 



Drugs 

Mental illness gg 
Homosexuality j^j^ 

36 
33 
29 

26 



Sexual Intercourse 
Suicide 
Abortion 
Sexual Abuse 
Birth Control 



Table 2. Discussing Sexual Abuse with Child 



% 

{N=521) 



Respondent discussed directly 29 
Respondent discussed indirectly 31 
Sone other person discussed 11 



J:__!!!ffff ^^^^^ Discussion About Sexual Abuse 

Reason ^ Parents Citing 
{N=146) 

Story appearing on radio, 

TV, newspaper ' 
Something happening tc another 

Decided time had come -jq 

Child spending more time alone 19 
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Table 4, Subjects Mentioned in Discussion of 'sexual Abuse 

^ % Parents Citing 

Subject (N=U7) 



Someone tempting child 

with rewards 
Someone luring child 

into car 



86 



96 



Someone taking child awa^ 84 
Someone trying to remove 

child's clothes g5 
Someone touching child's 

sex organs gg 
Someone exhibiting their sex organs 

to child 



Table 5. Perpetrators flentioned in Discussion 
Of Sexual Abuse 



% Parents Citing 
Spontaneously With Promptin 

!!ff™ _ (N=148) IN=1U8) 

Strangers 

Adults child knows 
Other children 
Family members 



77 
21 
14 
7 



97 
53 

22 



Table 6. Instructions to Child in Case of Sexual Abuse 

% of Parents Citing 

Spontaneously With Prompting 
Act^^ (N=148) (N=148) 

Run Away 59 

Tell Parent 49 gg 

Tell Someone Else 29 77 

Fight Back 16 45 

Came Home 4 
Scream 7 
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Table 7. Sttitude^s Jtout Talkinq Alout Sexual Afcus€ 
Amcnq l€]]€rs acd Men-Tellers 



Attitude 

1* Ycur child is tec 
younq to really 
UDcerstand abcct 
sesiual abuse 

2. There is little 
actual danqer that 
your child will be 
sexually abused 

3m Ycu are conceired 
that discussions of 
sexual abuse car f 
friqhten your child 
usrecessarily 

^4. Sexual abuse is a 
difficult subject 
to talk about ^ith 
a child 

5, It has iust not 
occurred to ycu tc 
talk to your child 
about sexual abuse 



1 Aqreeinq 
Tellers N en- Tellers 
|N=146) (K=359) 



Siq 



16 



44 



55 



31 



56 



61 



74 



65 



3|4 



6. Your child does not 
vart to talk abcct 
the subiect of s exual 
abuse 



35 



37 



F.S- 



♦ ♦chi- square: p<u CI 
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